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the seventeenh century, when they were introduced, 
though contrary to all conceived opinion about angels 
who are considered to, be the types of the union of 
heavenly power and purity with manly intelligence and 
strength. Angels were created, and were, therefore, 
not eternal, but immortal, being created in a perfect 
form, from which they never vary. The child angels 
were in old times considered to be the souls of the re- 
deemed, and in no way as forming a part of the celes- 
tial hierarchy. There is little mention of the prince- 
doms in ancient art ; they are designated as powers, 
and painted as angels bearing lilies, and are considered 
as the especial guardians of earthly kingdoms, but they 
are not individualized or mentioned separately. 

The archangels partake of the power of the prince- 
doms, and also are used as messengers like the angels. 
They are especially individualized, and particular men- 
tion of them is made in Scripture, and they all have dis- 
tinct symbols. The Jewish traditions considered that 
they consisted of seven angels, and gave them names, 
all ending in El or God. The four first of these are 
the archangels, with which we are most familiar. 
Their names are Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel, 
Chamnel, Jophiel, and Zadkiel. 

Michael (who is like unto God) was the especial pro- 
tector of the Hebrew people, the commander of the 
heavenly hosts. He is always painted as a young and 
beautiful man, with flowing hair, and of celestial coun- 
tenance. He wears a coat of mail (generally golden), 
and carries a sword, spear, and shield, but rarely wears 
a helmet. Sometimes his armor is dark crimson, and 
his mantle white, with flames or glories issuing from 
his forehead. He is generally depicted in the act of 
casting Satan out of heaven, Satan being represented 
as a winged dragon that Michael tramples under foot, 
at the same time piercing through its head with his 
heavenly spear. The fatal wound is always repre- 
sented as being dealt at the head (or seat of the soul and 
power.) All these pictures are intended to symbolize 
the final triumph of the spiritual over the animal power 
of our nature. St. Michael is also looked upon as the 
angel of judgment, and in pictures of the Last Day 
bears the sword and the scales ; he holds the balance 
evenly in one hand and the sword of justice in the other. 
Gabriel (God is my strength) is the messenger of the 
Lord on important occasions, and the guardian of the 
celestial treasures. He is more particularly known in 
ancient art as the angel who appeared to the Virgin 
Mary, and in that character has been delineated very 
often ; but, besides this act, he was the angel .who in- 
structed Joseph, who announced to Daniel that the 
captivity of the Jewish nation was over, who foretold 
the birth of Samson, the birth of John the Baptist, and 
the birth of our Lord. The angel Gabriel is aways rep- 
resented in flowing robes, and with wings of delicate 
hues, with a holy and lofty countenance. 

Raphael (the m.edicine of God) is the reptesentation 
of the guardian angels of mankind. The belief that 
every soul from birth to death was accompanied by 
angels was one of the doctrines of the primitive church. 
He is the embodiment of the heavenly guide for the 
soul through the evils and temptations of the world. 
Uriel (the light of God) is mentioned in Exodus as 
■ " the angel who was sent unto me whose name was 
Uriel." He is the interpreter of prophecies, and for 
this reason bears a roll or book. 

Chamnel (one who sees God) wrestled with Jacob, 

- and is drawn of a lofty and commanding stature ; he is 

dressed in white with wings of purple, with fillet and 

sandals of gold. He carries in his hand a cup and 

staff. 

Jophiel (the beauty of God) is looked upon as the 
angel who turned Adam and Eve out of the garden of 
Eden after their fall. He is the guardian of the Tree 
of Knowledge, and bears the flaming sword that turns 
in every direction. 

Zadkiel (the righteousness of God) was the angel who 
stopped Abraham when slaying his son, and showed 
him the ram bound in the thicket ; he is always repre- 
sented as holding a sacrificial knife. 

Some pictures give the archangels characteristics 
quite different from those generally acknowledged. 
Thus when surrounding St. Thomas Aquinas, they 
hold in their hands the symbols that represent the 
particular virtues of that saint. St. Michael bears an 
olive branch for peace, St. Gabriel a book to show 
knowledge, St. Raphael a crown and sceptre to de- 
note power, Uriel a church as the type of religion, 
Chamnel a cross and shield as the emblems of faith, 



Jophiel flames of fire to typify piety, and Zadkiel a lily 
as the emblem of purity. 

Angels are the rest of the heavenly host who present 
no distinct marks or names ; they are represented as 
the messengers of God to man, and as the guardians 
and helpers of souls. They are drawn of mild and 
holy countenances, in robes of blue or white, with stars 
of gold upon their foreheads. In early art angels are 
always fully draped, and sometimes they are clothed as 
princes, sometimes as Levites and deacons, with alb 
and stole, and in other classical paintings, in tunic and 
pallium. White is the prevailing color of their drape- 
ries ; but blue and red are allowed to the higher orders. 
In Venetian pictures the colors are sometimes yellow, 
and occasionally green ; the Italian artists clothed them 
in flowing draperies of the most delicate tint, while the 
German painters overloaded their garments with jewels 
and gold, and painted them in the brightest colors 

Although angels are depicted as warring against the 
powers of evil, as fighting in the celestial armies, and 
as slaying and overpowering evil spirits, and breathing 
"vengeance, wrath, and fury" against God's and 
man's enemies, yet on the day of judgment the actual 
task of executing God's wrath is not performed by 
them ; they only superintend it. Demons are the in- 
struments employed. Fallen angels and the devil are 
often painted in all details like the true angels, only 
clothed and colored entirely in black. In a thirteenth 
century manuscript the expulsion of the fallen angels 
from heaven is conceived with great power. The angels 
are represented in the act of falling from heaven ; those 
who have but just dropped are still in the likeness of 
angels, only black ; the next exhibit some transforma- 
tion, such as horns and talons, and those nearest to 
the gates of hell are turning into devils or monsters. 



COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS ON CHINA. 



An improved process for the production of colored 
photographs on porcelain and earthenware has been 
patented by Mr. J. E. P. Leniary, of Paris, and is de- 
scribed by The English Mechanic. Hitherto, it is ex- 
plained, " no one has been able to insure a perfect re- 
sult, mainly because the photographic process destroys 
the balance of the color fluxes, which can never be re- 
stored with certainty. Hence the colors adhere but 
slightly, or not at all, to the porcelain or earthenware, 
and there is a partial or entire absence of glaze and 
development of color which are essential to the good 
appearance of the photograph. It will be readily con- 
ceived that if these operations rarely succeed in mono- 
chrome, they are much more difficult in colors. In 
fact, if the balance of the fluxes be destroyed by the 
operation, and if, at certain parts, tints' due to more or 
less fusible oxides be added, a portion of the photograph 
will be destroyed at some parts and changed at others, 
and the color will not be developed at all at certain 
places. Moreover, unless the colors are applied to the 
photograph by a skilful artist, they greatly alter its ap- 
pearance, and sometimes even entirely hide it. The ob- 
ject of this invention is, first, to restore to the color 
the balance of the fluxes, and, secondly, to modulate 
the colors by the photograph instead of covering the 
latter with the color." 

The process is described by The English Mechanic 
as follows : 

" Upon a glass plate, which has been carefully cleaned, 
the patentee pours the sensitized composition, made of the 
two following solutions, namely, manna, ten grammes 
(154 grains), dextrine, five grammes (77 grains), dis- 
solved in distilled water, forty cubic centimetres (617 
grains). Bichromate of potash dissolved to saturation 
in distilled water, sixty cubic centimetres (926 grains). 
These two solutions are mixed together and filtered. 
The relative proportion of the solutions may be varied 
according to the season. The plate so coated is dried 
by heat, and then exposed in a printing-frame under a 
positive, and after it has been sufficiently acted on, 
which may be ascertained by the color or by means of 
a photometer, it is developed in the dark-room with 
pure oxides — that is to say, without fluxes— of cobalt 
and iron, mixed with a little yellow for porcelain. For 
eartheaware, gray color, different from that used for 
porcelain, is employed. Upon the plate collodion, pre- 
pared as follows, is poured : The flux for the color to 
be employed is finely ground by means of a muller with 
pure glycerine, and then diluted until sufficiently liquid, 
and this mixture is then added to 100 grammes of nor- 



mal collodion at one per cent, shaken up in a bottle, 
and filtered through a fine cloth. After having poured 
the above composition on the plate, and allowed the 
collodion the necessary time to dry, the plate is first 
dipped in water, and then in a bath of carbonate of soda 
at from twenty-five to thirty per cent, and then again 
washed in plain water, after which the film, which 
separates readily from the glass, is transferred (with 
the collodion side uppermost) on to a sheet of paper 
coated in the following manner : Over a slow fire is dis- 
solved a quantity of virgin wax, spermaceti, stearine, 
or other analogous substance, in about three times its 
weight of spirits of turpentine, or other spirits or oils. 
After the composition has sufficiently cooled, it is 
rubbed with a pad, as evenly as possible, upon the 
white paper, until sufficiently coated. Upon this coat- 
ed surface the film before mentioned is, on leaving the 
water, to be floated or deposited with the collodion side 
uppermost ; and, after draining, it is to be pressed be- 
tween two sheets of blotting-paper, and when nearly 
dry a thin coat of spirit of turpentine is applied with a 
flat brush ; it is then dried in the air or by a gentle 
heat. The photograph now presents the appearance 
of an ordinary paper print, except that it has not the 
same tint. When dry, it is colored by any known or 
suitable process, as with the ordinary ceramic colors, 
for example, and allowed to evaporate afresh, either in 
the open air or at a gentle heat. It now only remains 
to transfer the photograph to the surface to be orna- 
mented, for which purpose the surface is heated, and 
then receives a coat of flat spirit of turpentine at the 
part where the photograph is applied thereon, with 
heat, and made to well adhere at all parts ; after which, 
the paper can be readily peeled off. The article is then 
dried well, and fired in an ordinary muffle. 

" The operation may also be effected in the following 
manner : A photograph is produced like those for 
enamels, by known means, and is developed with-oxides, 
as before mentioned. The plate is then coated with 
ordinary normal collodion at one per cent, without the 
addition of any flux. After careful washing, the photo- 
graph is transferred to paper in the manner before de- 
scribed, and then colored, after which it is applied upon 
the surface to be decorated. After thoroughly drying 
the latter at a quick fire, so as to completely evaporate 
the spirit, the following composition is poured upon it • 
The flux adapted to the color is first ground fine with 
flat spirits of turpentine, as before, and then mixed with 
normal collodion at one per cent, to which is added a 
little glycerine, according to the season, the whole be- 
ing next filtered. The above composition is poured on 
to the print, so as to cover the whole uniformly. The 
spirit is then evaporated by heat, and the article fired 
in an ordinary muffle. 

" Grisailles and cameos may be produced by either 
of the above processes ; but instead of transferring 
them upon paper, they are deposited directly upon the 
surface to be decorated with the collodion underneath, 
after lightly coating the surface with gelatine. When 
the whole is well dried, the flux combination above de- 
scribed is poured on, and the excess allowed to drain 
off. The same process may be applied to gold, plati- 
num, and silver, by applying their fluxes in the manner 
above indicated, and proceeding under the same condi- 
tions. It will be readily understood that the fluxes dis- 
tributed in this manner are both in quantity and quality 
adapted to the quantity of color or metal employed to 
produce the photographic picture, and that the develop- 
ment of the color and the glazing-should, in all cases, 
be effected with the most perfect delicacy and regu- 
larity." 



A correspondent of a London journal says '. " It is 
often seen that, when a small piano is turned to the 
room, a table covered with pretty knick-knacks, and per- 
haps a vase with evergreens or flowers, is pushed against 
it, and a little valance is fixed to the piano back above 
the table, on which small pictures, miniatures, etc., 
are arranged. Underneath the table is either a low 
jardiniere filled with miniature evergreens, or some or- 
namental waste-paper basket or box. I have seen 
Japanese hand screens arranged in slanting positions. 
Little curtains of velvet or satin looped back with large 
bows to show alternate flounces of satin and coffee-col- 
ored coarse lace underneath the table, attached to the 
piano back, have a pretty effect, and so has a mirror 
fitted to the back of a piano, with an ornamental frame, 
and a jardiniere containing flowers at the base." 



